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THE SUNDAY STAR, WASHINGTON. D. MAY 27, 1923-PART 5. 


Experience of the Young Nurse 
Who, as Probationer, Dared to 
Break the Rules to Save Life 


TWENTY-TWO 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


T HE Probationer was entered in “la he going to live?” Twenty-two The senior surgical interne waved 
the training school as N. Jane inquired. He cpuld see that the ward a hand toward Johnny’s bed. 

Brown. nurse'had-an eye on him, and was “Look there,” he said. “You don’t 

When the man in this story preparing for retreat. think that chap s getting any better, 

opened his eyes after the wail of the “O yes,” said Jane Brown. “I think do you?” 

warehouse dropped. N.. Jane Brown mo. now. The interne says they have “It," said Jane Brown, with sus- 
was sitting beside him. had a message froth.Dr. Willie. He plcious quiet, “if you think you know 

ZZo lay quite still for a moment, is coming.” There was a beautiful more than a man who lias practiced 
Then: confidence in. her tone. for forty years and saved more peo- 

“My right leg is off.” he said. Bhe was frightfully tired next day. pie than you ever saw. why don't you 

I'm afarid it’s broken. But you There seemed to be nothing to do for tell hint so?” 

•till have it.” She smiled. Johnny but to wait. Dr. Willie had Discourse between a probationer 

The morphia did a turious thing to requested no operation. and an interne is supposed to be 

him. It made him create. He lay She had entirely forgotten Twenty- limited to yea, yea and nay. nay. But 

there and Invented for Jane Brown a two. She was feeling rather wor- the curcumstances were unusual, 
fictitious person, who was himself, ried, to tell the truth. For a staff “Tell him!” exclaimed the senior 
This person, he said, was a newspaper surgeon going through the ward had surgical interne, “an be called before 
reporter, who had been sent to repprt stopped by Johnny's bed and ex- the execuitve committee and fired!” 
the warehouse fire. He had got too amijied the pupils of his eyes, and Twenty-two, who was out on 

close, and a wall had come down on - 

him. 

After a time he felt that she was 
not as really interested as she might 
have been, so he introduced a • love 
element. Mabel, suppressing her 
other name. 

Mr. Middleton.—now officially 
‘Twenty-two,” did not see Jane 
Brown again. And at last he Inquir¬ 
ed for her. 

"The first day I was In here,” he said 
to Miss Willoughby, "there was a lit¬ 
tle girl here without a cap. don't 
know her name. But I haven’t seen 
her since.” 

Mies Willoughby reflected. 

•Without a cap? Then it was only • 
one of the probationers. Probably 
Jane Brown.” 

.# * * * 

B Y the 6th of April “Twenty-two” 
had progressed from splints to a 
piaster cast, which he named Eliza¬ 
beth, and a roller chair. 

Rolling back toward the elevator 
©nd the terra incognita which lay be¬ 
yond. he saw a sign which interferred 
considerably with a plan he had in 
mtnd. The sign was of tin and It 
said: 

“No private patients allowed be- 
3 -ond here.” 

Twenty-two sat in his chair and 
stared at it. The plaster cast 
stretched out in front of him, and 
war. covered w-ith a grey blanket. 

Far beyond, down the corridor, was 
somebody in a blue dress and no cap. 

It might be anybody, bot agali- AND ALL THE TIME FIGHTING HIS BATTLE WITH YOUTH AND 

Ttventy-two teoked around. Oter AM) LOSING IT. DAY BY DAY. WAS JOHNNY 

all the hospital brooded an after-lun- ________________ 

chcon peace. 

Followed in sequence these events: had then exchanged a glance with crutches that day for the first time. ! 
<a) Twenty-two wheeled back to the the senior surgical interne that had looked back from the elevator shaft 

parlor* where old Mr. Simond’s cane perplexed her. and scowled. And the senior surgical 

leaned against a table, and, while en- In the chapel at prayers that even- interne went down to the pharmacy 

imaging that gentleman in conversa- Ing all around her the nurses sat and and thereby altered a number of 

tion. possessed himself of the cane, rested, their tired hands folded in things. 

<b) Wheeled back to tho elevator, (c) their laps. Some one near was talk- “Hello!” said the pharmacy clerk. * 
Brew cane from beneath blanket, (d) Ing about something that was miss- “Shut the door.” 

Unhooked sign with cane and cor.- ing. The senior surgical interne shut the I 

tealed both'under blanket, (e) Work- “Gone"’ she said. “Of course it is door and sniffed. “Smells like a bar- | 
©fl his way back along the forbidden gone. The bathroom man reported it room.” he commented, 
territory until he came to H ward. to me and I went and looked." The pharmacy clerk turned around, j 

Jane Brown was in H ward. "But who in the world would take “Little experiment of minehe ex- i 

“I came back on purpose to see it?" . plained. “Simple sirup, grain alcohol ' 


who was the real hit of the evening. 
The convalescents rocked wrtth Joy In 
their roller chairs. 

The first assistant called to the 
probationer that night as she went 
past her door. 

"Come In,” she called. “I have been 
looking for you. I have some news 
for you." 

Jane Brown looked small and tired 
and very, very young. 

"We have watched you carefully,” 
said the first assistant. “Although 
you are young, you have shown 
ability, and—you are to be accepted.” 

"Thank you, very much,” replied 
Jane Brown, In a choked voice. 

Before she went to bed that night 
Jane Brown slipped back to her ward, j 



"Hello!” said the pharmacy clerk. 


"I came back on purpose to see it?" . plained. “Simple sirup, grain alcohol J 

you,” said Twenty-two. "Because. “My dear.” said the first speaker, and some flavoring extract. It's an j 

that day I cam© in and you looked "who does take things in a hospital, imitation cordial. Try it.” 

sfter me, you know, I—must have anyhow? Only—a tin sign!" The senior surgical Interne was not j 

talked a lot of nonsense.” Jane Brown offered up a little pray- a drinker, but he was willing to try 

“Morphia makes some people talk.” or that night for Johnny Fraser, and anything once. So he secured a two- 

ahe said, In a frightfully professional another little one. without words, that ounce medicine glass and filled It. 

tono> • Dr. Willie was right. She sat and After he had finished it he felt about 

••But,” said Twenty-two, stirr!r.g rested her weary young body, and re- seven feet tali and very Important. 
Cneasily, “I said a lot that wasn't membered how Dr. Willie was loved He had a strong inclination to go up 
t rue> and respected, and tho years he had to H and tell Jane Brown the truth 

Now that about a girl named Mabel cared for the whole countryside. And about Johnny Fraser—which he ! 

for instance_” . the peace of the quiet room brought yielded to. 

Ho stirred again, because, after *11. rest to her. "Your man's wrong, that's all there | 

what did it matter what he had said? It was when prayers were over that is about it,” he said. “I can't say any- | 
And as he stirred Mr. Slmond's cane the head made her announcement, thing and you can't. But he's wrong. | 
fell out. It was Immediately followed She arose and looked over the That's an operative case. The staff 
by the tin sign, which gradually sub- shadowy room, where among the knows it. 

sided, face up. on the bare floor in a rows of white caps only the Proba- "Then why doesn't the staff do it?" 

slowly diminishing series of crashes, tioner’s head was uncovered, and she “Because, dear child,” lie said, “it's 

Jane Brown stooped and picked 8*id: your man's case. You ought to know 

them both up and placed them on "I have an announcement to make enough about professional ethics for 
Ms lap. Then, very stern, she tc the training school—one which I that." 

marched out of the ward into the regret, and which will mean a cer- Ho went away then, but he had 
corridor, and there subsided Into tain amount of hardship and depriva- sowed something in the probationer’s 
quiet hj'sterics of mirth. Twenty- tion. mind, 

two followed her in the chair. “A case of contagion has been dis- * * * * 


VIGOR, WITH CLOSED EYES, 
FRASER. 


By the one low light near the door¬ 
way she went hack to Johnny’s bed 
and sat down beside him. In her 
room other things pressed in on her. 
But here she saw things right. 

The night nurse found her there 
some time later, asleep, her hunting- 
case watch open on Johnny's bed and 
her fingers still on his quiet wrist. 
She made no report of it. 

* * * 

T HE probationer went to Dr. Willie 
the next day. 

"Dr. Willie,” she said, "won’t you 
have him operated on?" 

He looked up at her over liis spec¬ 
tacles. 

“Operated on? What for?” 

“Well, he's not getting any better.” 
she managed desperately. “I’m— 
sometimes I think he'll die while 
we’re waiting for him to get better.” 
t “There's no fracture, child,” he said 
gently. “If there is a clot there, na- 


him, too, his fine old head, the sturdy 
step that had brought healing and 
peace to a whole county. She had 
hurt him, she knew that. And she 
had done no good. 

That afternoon Jane Brown broke 
another rule. She went to Twenty- 
two on her off duty, and caused a 
mild furor© there. “I have to talk to 
somebody,” she said simply. "And I 
came to you. ecause you've worked 
on a newspaper, and you have had a 
lot of experience. It's—a matter of 
ethics. But really it's a matter of life 
and death.” 

He felt most horribly humble before 
her. There was something so direct 
and childlike about her. The very 
way she drew a chair in front of him. 
and proceeded, talking rather fast, to 
lay the matter before him, touched 
him profoundly. 

“You see how it is,” she finished. 
"I can’t go to the staff, and they 
wouldn't do anything If I did—ex¬ 
cept possibly put me out. Because a 
nurse really only follows orders. And 
—I've got to stay. If I can. And Dr. 
Willie doesn't believe in an opera¬ 
tion and won’t see that he’s dying. 
And everybody at home thinks he is 
right because—well, he’s been right a 
good many times.” 

He listened attentively. 

“Well.” he said at last, “we’ll just 
make the staff turn in and do it. 
That’s easy.” 

“But they won’t. They can't. 

“We can’t let Johnny die. either, 
can we?” 

* * * * 

T HE hospital’s attitude*was firm. 

It could not Interfere. It was an 
outside patient and an outside doctor. 
It was regreful—but, of course, un¬ 
less the case was turned over to the 
staff- 

He went back to the ward to tell her. 
But she was not surprised. 

“It's hopeless.” was all she said. 
"Everybody is right, and everybody 
Is wrong.” 

It was the next day that, going to 
the courtyard for a breath of air, she 
saw a woman outside the iron gate 
waving to her. It was Johnny's 
mother, a forlorn old soul in what 
Jane Brown recognized as an old suit 
of her mother’s. 

“Dr. Willie bought my ticket. Miss 
Nellie,” she said nervously. "It seems 
like 1 had to come, even if I couldn't 
get In. I've been waiting around 
most all afternoon. How is he?” 

“He is resting quietly.” said Jane 
Brown, holding herself very tense, be¬ 
cause she wanted to scream. “He 
isn't suffering at all.*' 

“Could you tell me which window 
he's near. Miss Nellie?” 

She pointed out the window, and 
Johnny Fraser's mother stood, hold¬ 
ing to the bars, peering up at It. 
Her lips moved, and Jane Brown knew 
that she was praying. At last she 
turned her eyes away. 

“Folks have said a lot about him,” 
she said, “but he was always a good 
son to me. If only he’d had a chance 
—I’d b© right worried. Miss Nellie, if 
he didn't have Dr. Willie looking 
after him.” 

Jane Brown went into the building. 
Johnny Fraser must have his chance, 
somehow. 

In the meantime a second case, al¬ 
though mild, had extended the quar- 


pocket. “The stork breaks quaran¬ 
tine. New baby In O ward. The chief 
engineer has developed a boil on his 
neck. Elevator man arrested for 
breaking speed limit. Wanted, four 
square inches of cuticle for skin 
grafting in W. How's that? And 
I’m only beginning.” 

Jane Brown listened. Somehow, be¬ 
hind Twenty-two’s lightness of tone 
she felt something more earnest. She 
did not put it into words, even to 
herself, but she divined something 
new, a derlre to do his bit, there in 
the hospital. 

He explained about publishing It. 
He used to run a typewriter in col¬ 
lege, and the convalescents could 
mimeograph It and sell it. There was 
a mimeographing machine in the 
office. 

Up to this point Jane Brown had 
been rather too worried to think 
about Twenty-two. She had grown 
accustomed to seeing him coming 
slowly back toward her ward. And 
to his be'.ng, in a way, underfoot a 
part of every day. 

But two things happened that day 
to turn her mind in onto her heart. 
One was when she heard about the 
artificial leg. The other was when 
sho passed the door of his room, 
where a large card now announced 
“Office of the Quarantine Sentinel.” 
She distinctly heard most unhospital- 
like chatter within. Judging from 
the shadows on the glass door, too, 
the room, was full. It sounded Joy¬ 
ous and aarefree. 

Jane Brown’s heart sank about two 
inches. 

She went back to the ward and sat 
beside Johnny. But that night she 
went up on the roof again, and eat on 
the parapet. She could see, across the 
courtyard, thte dim rectangles of her 
ward, and around a corner in plain 
view, room Twenty-two. Its occu¬ 
pant was sitting at the typewriter, 
and working hard. 

The first number of the Quanantine 
Sentinel was a great success. It re¬ 
lieved the monotony, brought the dif¬ 
ferent wards together. furnished 
laughter and gossip. Twenty-two 
wrote the editorials, published the 
paper, with the aid of a couple of 
convalescents, and in his leisure drew 
cartoons. He drew’ very well, but all 
his girls looked like Jane Brown. 

The children from the children’s 
ward distributed them, and went buck 
from the private rooms bearing trib¬ 
ute of flowers and fruit. A wave of 
friendliness swept over every one. and 
engulfed particularly Twenty-two. 

This was the first popularity he had 
ever earned, and because he valued It. 
he felt more and more unworthy of 
it. 

But it kept him from seeing Jane 
Brown. 

Through it ail Johnny lived. His 
thin, young body was now* hardly an 
oatline under the smooth, white cov¬ 
ering of his bed. And still she had 
found no way to give him hts chance. 

She made a last appeal to Dr. Wil¬ 
lie. but be only shook his head 
gravely. 

“Even if there was an operation 
now, Nellie" said Dr. Willie, “he 
could not stand it." 

It was the first time that Twenty- 
two had known her name was Nellie. 


two followed her in the chair. I **A case of contagion has been dis- ! 

“I should think,” she suggested, covered in one: of the wards, and it 
“that if you slipped it behind that has been considered necessary to 
redlator, no one would ever know quarantine the hospital. The doors 
about It.” were closed at 7:30 this evening.” 


T wenty-two got over his sulk-1 
ing and planned a concert in the | 
chapel. So that morning he took 


Soon afterward Twenty-two squeak- There were policemen at all the Elizabeth, the plaster cast, back to 
ed back to his lonely room. He was hospital doors, quite suddenly. They ' 

rid of Mabel, but was still a report- locked the doors and put the keys e ^ be concert up to Jane 

IT, hurt in doing his duty. He had in their pockets, and from that time Brown with a certain amount of anx- 
let this go because he saw that duty on they opened them only to pass IetJ ’ , 8be refusecl to take any 1>art 
was a sort of fetish with the Pro- things in. such as newspapers or “• not int * n d t0 have a concert 
bationer. milk or groceries or the braver mem- can^ play, she ^said. 

That evening Jane Brow’n heard an hers of the staff. But not to let any- Good, % he said. You know. I like 
unmistakable shuffling of feet In the thing out—except the staff. * , e ^ ay you ** a well, 

corridor. She knew this sound, and At first there was a great deal of 8 ®° competent. He got out a 


That evening Jane Brow’n heard an hers of the staff. But not to let any- ’* »*ia. xou Know, i nice 

unmistakable shuffling of feet In the thing out—except the staff. * , e ^ ay you ** a well, 

corridor. She knew this sound, and At first there was a great deal of 8 ®° competent. He got out a 
it filled her with terror. It was the confusion, because quite a number of notebook and wrote “Miss Brown, 
scuffling of four pairs of feet, people had been out on various er- pla ”° selections. 

carefully instructed not to keep step, rands when it happened. And they * be very day of the concert 

It meant, in other words, a stretcher, came back, and protested to the of- tbe Q ua r*nttne was broken for a few 
Jane Brown feverishly tore the fleers. One or two of them got quite m * nutea » forcibly, and by an officer 
spread off the emergency bed and desperate and tried to crawl up the . 6 law - A little newsie, standing 
drew it somewhat apart from its fel- fire-escape, but failed. by a flre at tbe next corner, had 

lows. Then she stood back and * * * * caught flre. The big comer man 

walted _ stripped off his overcoat, rolled the 

Came in four officers from the This * 8 of interest chiefly because it j bo >' ,n and ran to the hospital, 
police patrol. Came in the senior profoundly affected Jane Brown. Miss Here he was confronted by a brother 
r-urgical Interne. Came the stretcher, McAdoo, her ward nurse, had debated I officer, who was forbidden to admit 
containing a quiet figure under a whether to wash her hair that even- j him. The corner man laid the newsie 
gray blanket. J ing or to take a walk. She had de- ft on the ground, knocked out the 

In a very short time the miiet elded on the walk. quarantine officer in two blows, broke 


gray blanket. Ing or to take a wi 

In a very short time the quiet elded on the walk. 


figure was on the bed. and the senior The next morning the first assistant thc S la8s of the door with a third, 
surgical interne was writing in the save Jane Brown charge of H ward, slipped a bolt, and. his burden in his 
order book: ’’Prepare for operation.” "It’s very irregular,” she said. “I arms, stalked In. 

Jane Brown read It. don’t exactly know—It’s a great 11 did not lessen the majesty of 

“But—I can’t,” She quavered. “I chance for you. Show that you can that entrance that he was crying all 
don’t know how. I won’t touch him. handle this ward, and you are prac- time. 

He’s—he’s bloody!” tically safe.” The probationer pondered. After 

Then she took another look at the Twenty-two made three brief ex- all. laws were right and good, but 
ted and she saw—Johnny Fraser. cursions back along the corridor that there were higher things than laws. 

Now Johnny had, in his small way, first day of the quarantine. But Jane She went and stood by Johnny’s bed 
played a part in the Probationer's Brown was extremely professional for a long time, thinking, 
life such as occasionally scrubbing and very busy. Twenty-two presided at the concert 

porches or borrowing a half-dollar or On the third trip, however, Jane that night. He was extravagantly 
being suspected of stealing the eggs Brown was writing at the table, funny, and the sort of creaking so- 
from the henhouse. But that Johnny Twenty-two wheeled himself into the lemnity with which things began 
Fraser had been a wicked, smiling doorway and eyed her with disap- turned to uproarious laughter very 
imp. proval. soon. 

Here lay another Johnny Fraser, a “What do you mean by sitting Everything went off wonderfully, 
quiet one ,a Johnny of closed eyes down?” he demanded sarcastically. The musical event of the evening 
and slow, noisy breathing. “Don’t you know that now you are In was Jane Brown's playing. She 

“Why, Johnny!" said the Proba- charge you ought to keep moving?” played Schubert without any notes. 



SUDDENLY TWENTY-TWO LIMPED ACROSS THE ROOM AND SLAMMED THE DOOR SHUT. THEN 
HE TURNED, HIS BACK AGAINST THE DOOR. 


tioner, In a strangled voice. 


She smiled at him. They were quite I because she had been taught to play 


The senior surgical Interne was in- old friends already. It is curious about I Schubert that way. 


forested. love and friendship and all those kin- And when they called her back she 

“"sow him?” he said. dred emotions. They do not grow played little folk songs of the farl 

"He is d boy from home.” She was nearly so fast when people are to- places of Europe. Standing around ] 

still staring at this quiet, un-lm- gether as when they are apart. Twen- the walls. In wheeled chairs, on | 

rudent figure ty-two and Jane Brown were infinite- crutches, these aliens in their eddy 

The senior surgical interne went ly closer friends than four or flvd listened and thrilled, 
to the medicine closet and poured meetings really indicated. At the end she played “The Minuet” 

a bit of aromatic ammonia into a The days went by—three, then four with a sort of flaming look in her 
g] as8> —and a little line of tension deepened eyes that puzzled Twenty-two. He 

“Sit down and drink this," he said, around Jane Brown’s mouth. For could not know that she was playing 
in a very masculine voice. Johnny Fraser was still lying in a It to Johnny Fraser, lying with closed 

* * v * stupor. eyes in the ward upstairs. He did 

£OME time after the early hospital The senior surgical Interne had de- not realize that there was a passion 


a bit of aromatic ammonia into a 
glass. 


Jn a very masculine voice. 

% * * v * 

time after the early hospital 


S OME time after the early hospital The senior surgical Interne had de- not realize that there was a passion 

supper that evor.lng Twenty-two, veloped a tendency to wander Into H of sacrifice throbbing behind the 

having oiled his chair with some at odd hours and sit on thc edge of a dignity of the music, 

olive oil from his tray; made a clandes- table. It was during one of these Dr. Willie had stayed over for the 

tine nip through the twilight of the visits that she spoke of Dr. Willie. concert. He sat. beaming benevo- 

corrldor to II Ward. And there he “Because he is a country practi- lently, in the front row, and toward 

found the Probationer mothering a tioner.” she said, “you—you patronise the end he got up and told some 

•quiet figure on a bed. him.” stories. After all, it was Dr. Willie 


ture is probably better at removing it 
than we are. The trouble with you.” | 
he said indulgently, “is that you have 
come here, where they operate first 
and regret afterward. Nature is the 
best surgeon, child.” 

“But—suppose the staff thinks that 
he should be?” 

“The staff!” he said, and looked at 
her searchingly. Then his jaws set 
at an obstinate angle. 

“Well/Nellie,” he said. “I guess one 
opinion's as good as another in these 
cases- And I don’t suppose they'll do 
any cutting and hacking without my 
consent.” He looked at Johnny's un¬ 
conscious figure. “He never amount¬ 
ed to much,” he added, “but it’s sur¬ 
prising the way money's been coming 
in to pay his board here. A good lot 
of people are Interested In him. I 
can’t see myself telling them he died 
on the operating table. 

He patted her on the arm aE he 
went out. 

“Don't get an old head on those 
young shoulders yet, Nellie,” he said 
as he was going. 

The ward watched him out with af¬ 
fectionate eyes. Jane Brown watched 


antine. Discontent grew and threat¬ 
ened to develop into mutiny. 

And all the time fighting his battle 
with youth and vigor, but with closed 
eyes, and losing day by day, was 
Johnny Fraser. 

Then, one night on the roof. Jane 
Brown had to refuse the senior sur¬ 
gical interne. He took It very hard. 

“I suppose,” he sahi with some bit¬ 
terness, “that I’d have stood a better 
chance If I’d done as you wanted me 
to about that fellow in your ward, 
gone to the staff and r&tsed the mis¬ 
chief.” 

"I wouldn’t have married you,” said 
Jane Brown, “but Td have thought 
you were pretty much of a man.” 

* * * ♦ 

■JT was the next day that Twenty- 

two had his idea. Jane Brown was 
not enthusiastic. 

“It would help to amuse them, of 
! course, but how can you publish a 
newspaper without any news?” she 
asked. 

“News! This budding Is full of 
new a l have some bite already. Lis¬ 
ten!” He took a notebook out of his 


That was the last day of Jane 
Brown’s probation. On the next day 
sho was to don her cap. The Senti¬ 
nel came out with a congratulatory 
editorial, and at 9 o'clock that night 
the first assistant brought an an¬ 
nouncement, In the head's own writing, 
for the paper. 

Thc head of tho training school an¬ 
nounces with much pleasure the 
acceptance of Miss N. Jane Brown as 
a pupil nurse.” 

HAT night Jane Brown fought her 
battle and won. She went to her 
room immediately after chapel, and 
took the family pictures off her littls 
stand and got out ink and paper. Sh# 
put the photographs out of sight, be¬ 
cause she knew that they were count* 
Ing on her, and she could not bear her 
mother’s eyes. And then she counted 
her money—the ticket home was ex¬ 
pensive. 

After that she went to work. 

It took her a long time, because she 
had a great deal to explain. She said 
that no one understood how sl*e felt 
—that hospitals were to rave lives 
and not to save feelings. It seemed 
necessary, after that, to defend Dr. 


Willie—without naming him, of 
course. How much good he had done, 
and how he came to rely on himself 
because in the country there wta no 
one to consult with. 

However, she was not so gentle 
with the staff. She said that it was 
standing by and letting a patient die, 
because it was too polite to interfere, 
although they had all agreed among 
themselves that an operation was nec¬ 
essary. And would they refure to 
pull a child from In front of a loco¬ 
motive because it was its mother's 
business, and she didn’t know how to 
do it? 

Then she signed It. 

She turned It in at the Sentinel of¬ 
fice the next morning through a crack 
in the door. The editor saw that she 
wore no cap. 

“But—sec here,” he said, “you're ac¬ 
cepted, you know. Where’s the—the 
visible sign?” 

"After you read that,” she said, 
“you’ll understand.” 

Ho read It immediately, of course. 
Its sheer courage made him gasp. 

"Good girl,” he said to himself. 
“Brave little girl. But It finishes her 
here, and she knows it.” 

While he was getting It ready he 
felt as If he was Sharpening a knife 
to stab her with. Her own knife, too. 

The paper came out at 2 o’clock. 
At 3 the first assistant, looking ex¬ 
tremely white, relieved Jane Brown 
of the care of H ward. 

Jane Brown eyed her wistfully. 

“I’m not to come back. I suppose?” 
* “I’m afraid not,” the first assistant 
said. 

Jane Brown went up the ward and 
looked at Johnny Fraser. Then she 
gathered up her bandage scissors' and 
her little dressing forceps and went 
out. 

The first assistant took a step after 
her, but stopped. There were tears in 
her eyes. 

Things moved very rapidly in thc 
hospital that day, while Jane Brown 
sat alone in her room. 

First of all the staff met and sum¬ 
moned Twenty-two. He went down in 
the elevator—he had lost Elizabeth a 
few days before and waft using a cane 
—ready for trouble. He had always 
met a fight more than half way. It 
was the same instinct that had taken 
him to the fire. 

But no one wanted to fight. The 
staff was not angry. On the oontrary. 
it was trying its extremely intelli¬ 
gent best to see things from a new 
angle. 

The senior surgical interne was 
waiting outside as unhappy as an 
interne can be. 

“What the devil made you publish 
It?” he demanded. 

Twenty-two smiled. 

“Because.” he said, “I have always 
had a sneaking desire to publish a 
paper where public questions can be 
discussed. If this isn’t a public ques¬ 
tion I don’t know one when I see it.” 

But he was not smiling when he 
went in. 

An hour later Dr. Willie came. He 
had brought some flowers for the 
children’s ward, and his arms were 
bulging. He was invited to the staff¬ 
room. 


'T'O the eternal credit of the staff, 
/ Jane Brown’s part in that pain¬ 
ful half hour was never known. The 
staff was careful, too, of Dr. Willie, 
particularly since, after the first two 
minutes, every on© of them liked Dr. 
Willie. He took it so awfully well. 
He faced the white-coated staff and 
said that he hoped he was man 
enough to acknowledge a mistake, 
and six opinions against one left him 
nothing else to do. The senior sur¬ 
gical interne, who had been hating 
him for weeks, offered him a cigar. 

He had only one request to make. 
There was a little girl in the train¬ 
ing school who believed in him, and 
he would like to go to the ward and 
write the order for the operation 
himself. 

M hich he did. But Jane Brown 
was not there. 

Late that evening the first assist¬ 
ant. passing along the corridor in the 
dormitory, was accosted by a quiet 
figure in a blue uniform, without a 

cap. 

“How i9 he?” 

The first assistant was feeling more 
cheerful than usual. 

“Of course, it Is very soon, but he 
stood it well,” she said. "Run up to 
the operating room and help to clear 
away.’’ 

She was very wise, the first assist¬ 
ant. For Jane Brown went, and 
wauhed away some of the ache with 
the stains of Johnny’s operation. 
Here, all about her, were the tangi¬ 
ble evidences of her triumph, which 
was also a defeat. A little glow of 
service revived in her. If Johnny 
lived It was a email price to pay for 
a life. If he died she had given him 
his chance. 

It was the night nurse who told 
Twenty-two that Jane Brown was in 
the operating room. He was still up 
at midnight but the sheets of tomor¬ 
row’s editorial lay blank on his table. 

“There’s a rumor going about" she 
said, “that the quarantine’s to be lift¬ 
ed tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Twenty-two, in 
a startled voice. 

“I suppose you’ll be going out at 
| once?” 

There was a wistful lioto in her 
voice. He had been an oasis of cheer 
In the dreary rounds of the night. 

"I wonder,” said Twenty-two, in a 
curious tone, “if you will give me my 
cane?” 

He was clad in a hideous bathrobe, 
purchased ‘by the orderly over his 
clothes, and he had the expression of 
a persen who intends to take no 
chances. 

“Thanks,” said Twenty-two. “And 
—will you send the night watchman 
liore?’’ 

Some time later .lane Brown stood 
!n the doorway of the operating room 
and gave It & farewell look. Over all 
brooded the peace of order, the quiet 
of the night. 

Outside the operating room door 
she drew a long breath, and faced 
the night watchman. She had loft 
something in Twenty-two. Would she 
go and get it? 

"It’s very late,” said Jane Brown. 

1 "And it isn’t allowed, I*m sure.” 

However, what was one more rule 
to her who had defied them all? A 
spirit of recklessness seized her. 

I After all, why not? She would never 
0 «e him again. Like the operating 


room, she would stand in the door¬ 
way and say a mute little farewell. 
* * * * 

T WENTY-TWO’S door was wide 
open, and he was standing in the 
center of the room, looking out. 

He was horribly excited. 

. There was a sort of dreadful calm, 
however, about Jane Brrwn. 

“The watchman says I have left 
something here.” 

It was clear to him at once that 
he meant nothing to her. It was in 
her voice. 

“You did” he said. And tried ta 
smile. 

“Then—if I may have it-” 

“I with to heaven you could have 
it,” he said, very rapidly. “I don’t 
want it. It’s darned miserable.” 
“It’s—what” 

“It’s an ache,” he went on. “A pain. 
A misery.” Then, reelng her begin¬ 
ning to put on a professional look: 
“No, not that. It’s a feeling. Look 
here,” he said, “do you mind/coming 
In and closing the door? There’s a 
man across who’s always listening." 

She went in, but she did not dost 
the door. 

“What I sent for you for is this." 
said Twenty-two: “Are you goin* 
away?” 

i “I’m being- sent away as soon ai 
I the quarantine is over. It’s—it s per- 
j fectly right.” 

j Suddenly Twenty-two limped aci o.M 
; the room and slammed the door shut 
Then he turned his back against thi 
door. 

“I’m going when you do.” he said 
in a terrible voice. “I’m going when 
you go, and wherever you go. I’vi 
stood all the waiting around for a 
glimpse of you that I’m going t« 
stand.” Ho glared at her. “Foi 
weeks,” he said, "I’ve sat here in thli 
room and listened for you, and hated 
to go to sleep for fear you would past 
and I wouldn't be looking through 
that door. And now I’ve reached th* 
limit. 

“And I want to say this.” went on 
Twenty-two, “I don't care whethei 
you want me or not. you’ve got to 
have me. I’m so much In love with 
you that is hurts.” 

Jane Brown faced Twenty-two with 
brave eyes. 

“I love you, too—so much that il 
hurts.” 

The gentleman across the hall, sit¬ 
ting up in bed with an angry thumb 
on the bell, was electrified to see. on 
the glass door across, the silhouette 
of a young lady without a cap go Into 
the arms of a very large, masculin* 
silhouette in a dressing gown. 

Late that night Jane Brown made 
her way back to H ward. Johnny was 
there, a strange Johnny, with a band¬ 
aged head, but with open eyes. 

At dawn, the dawn of the day when 
Jane Brown was to leave the hospi¬ 
tal, the night nurse found her there, 
asleep, her fingers still on Johnny’s 
thin wrist. 

She did not report it. 

<Copjrlfbt. 1923.» 


i 40,000 Words an Hour. 

I T was Antoine Poliak, a Hungarian, 
who Invented a machine that it 
is claimed will telegraph 40,000 words 
an hour. The system is a combina¬ 
tion of electricity and photography. 
The machine is many times larger 
than the usual equipment of a teleg¬ 
rapher's desk, but its operation is 
much less complicated. In fact, it is 
raid, an operator who is far from 
being an expert can develop amazing 
speed. 

There are three parts to the Pol¬ 
iak station outfit. First comes tilt 
perforating machine. This is equipped 
with a universal keyboard similar 
to that of a typewriting machine. 
The message is typed off on this, 
but instead of the letters being re¬ 
corded. a roll of paper like that in 
a stock-ticker receives perforation! 
for each one. a combination of open¬ 
work dots and dashes. This machine 
is separate from the rest and there¬ 
fore in the case of a long message 
it would be possible to have several 
operators at work simultaneously 
preparing portions of it. This tape 
is then placed in the automatio trans¬ 
mitter, feeding from a cylinder and 
the perforations cause current im¬ 
pulses of varying strength to pass 
over the wires. 

The most wonderful feature of the 
machine is the receiver. Here it is 
that photography, aided by electricity, 
plays its part in the final stage of 
the message. The electric currents 
pulsing over the wires act on mem¬ 
branes which In turn react on a small 
mirror. In this mirror is reflected 
the light from an electric lamp. The 
mirror intensifies this to a single spot 
and projects it on a band of photo¬ 
graphic paper two and three-quarters 
Inches wide, which parses steadily 
through the llghtspot as the message 
comes in. The mirror rests on a fixed 
point and the membranes give it both 
a vertical and horizontal motion so 
that the spotlight plays back and 
forth and up and down as the elec¬ 
trical impulses direct. By combining 
these two motions, the light becomes 
a veritable pencil, writing the words 
of the original message on the sen¬ 
sitized strip. 

The paper then passes, still auto¬ 
matically, Into a developing and fix¬ 
ing bath, and emerges with the mes¬ 
sage standing out clear and distinct 
as though written in India ink with 
a firm hand. Were a copy not needed 
for office record, this slip might be 
delivered at once without further 
trouble. Note how much of that val¬ 
uable commodity, time, has been con¬ 
served. 


The Army of Birds. 

I N a govenment report some striking 
things are said with reference to 
the work of the biological survey. It 
has shown, it Is saia, that at least 
forty-three species of birds prey upon 
the cotton-boll-weevil; that flfty- 
seven species feed upon scale insects, 
which attack fruit trees; that ouck- 
oos and orlcles destroy leaf-eating 
caterpillars; that hawks and owls, ex¬ 
cept a few which attack poultry and 
game birds, are benefactors In de¬ 
stroying grasshoppers and mice; and 
that woodpeckers, as a class, by de¬ 
stroying the larvae of wood-boring 
Insects, are so essential to tree life 
that it is doubtful whether our for¬ 
ests could exist without them. The 
plumage of these birds should be ad¬ 
mired and respected an the uniform 
of a winged army which defends man 
against some of his worst foes. 






































